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December 4th, 1866. 

Db. Chaenock, V.P.A.S.L., in the Chaie. 

Dr. Charnock, on taking the chair, regretted that the President 
was i^revented by ilhiess from being iDresent. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read. 

The following new members were elected : — W. G. Helsby, Esq., 
Loo. Sec. A.S.L., 34, Church Street, Liveqoool ; William Latta, Esq., 
Gaboon, West Africa; Henry Garland Matthews, Esq., 1, Furnival's 
Inn ; George Pringle, Esq., 13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. ; Sir 
Eardly Wilmot, Bart., 3, Elvaston Place ; Thomas W. Bowman, Esq., 
M.A., Ph. D., South Terrace, Gainford, Darlington ; Joseph J. Smith, 
Esq., B.A., The College, Taunton. 

Local Secretaries — Charles W. BoUaert, Esq., Eosario, Argentine 
Eepublio ; James Champley, Esq., M.D., F.A.S.L., Scai'boi'ough ; 
Dallas Hill, Esq., B.A., Alimedabad, Guzerat. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were voted for the 
same : — ■ 

From E. Truman, Esq. — Archives of Dentistry. 

From L'Abb6 Brasseur de Bourbourg — 

1. PopolVuh. 

2. Grammaire de la Langue Quich^e. 

3. Le Livre Sacr6. 

The following paper was read : — ■ 

Note on certain Scandinavian Museums. By Alfred Higgins, Esq. 

In July last the Conncil of this Society requested me to proceed to 
Stockholm for the purpose of conferring with M. Gustaf Retzius 
respecting the publication of an English edition of the anthropological 
works of his father, the late Professor Anders Retzius. The Council, 
at the same time, expressed a desire that I should visit such of the 
Scandinavian museums as I conveniently could, with a view to report- 
ing to the Society the general nature of those collections. 

I regret to say that the short time at my disposal was so fully 
occu2>ied with matters connected with the more immediate object of 
my journey, that I was only able to take a hasty glance at some few 
of the museums of the Scandinavian peninsula, and was obliged 
entirely to forego my intended visit to the great museum city Copen- 
hagen. Even such imperfect notes as I am able to lay before yon 
will, however, ijerhajas not be entirely valueless, owing to the com- 
parative rarity and inaccessibility of the objects necessary for the 
elucidation of our science. It is a matter of some im23ortance to us to 
know where the best specimens illustrative of any jjarticular depart- 
ment, in which we may be personally interested, are to be found. 

The museum of which I was able to take the most complete survey 
was that of the Medico-Chirurgical School of Stockholm, the Caroline 
Institute. It naturally possessed a special interest for me as contain- 
ing the valuable collection of crania brought together by the energy 
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and perseverance of Professor Anders Eetziiis, who held the chair of 
anatomy at the school. The more interesting si^ecimens belonging to 
the collection have been described by Professor Retziiis himself in iiajsers 
read at various times before the principal Scandinavian scientific 
societies. These papers have been rej)iiblished in a collected fomi 
since the death of their lamented avithor, and they will, I hope, be 
issued by this Society in an English dress early in the ensuing year. 
Such being the case, it will, perhaps, be sufficient if on the present 
occasion I confine myself to an account of the nature and general 
aiTangement of the collection. 

The centre of the apartment devoted to these race-skulls is occu- 
pied by a series of shelves, on which are exhibited some three hundred 
Swedish crania. Upwards of two hundred of them are recent ; the 
rest are derived from two ancient churchyards, which formerly existed 
in the town of Stockholm. I was enabled, through the kindness of 
Professor Santerini, to take careful measurements of about forty of 
the latter, and I hojDe, with the permission of Baron von Diiben, the 
present curator of the collection, to lay the result of my measurements 
before the Society during tlie present session. The crania of other 
races are contained in wall oases fixed round the apartment. They 
are ari'anged joartly geographically and partly in accordance with the 
now so celebrated classification originated by Eetzius. The case imme- 
diately on the left hand of the visitor on entering the room bears the 
incription, " Brachycephalee of Europe," and contains the following 
crania : — Nineteen Lapp skulls, eighteen of which are adidt, and the 
remaining one that of a child of about two years. Twenty-five Finn 
skulls, one of whicli belonged to a child about two years old. Seven- 
teen Russian, all adult. Eighteen marked slaves, viz. — Three Poles, 
two Moravians, one Morlaoh, two Czechs, three Bohemians, one Croat, 
two Bavarians, four Austrians, one Greek. Besides the skulls, this 
case contains some twenty casts, chiefly of well known specimens from 
foreign collections. 

The next case contains the Dolicliocephalm of Europe. Here we 
find twenty old Swedish skulls of the same general form as those of 
later and recent times, also four specimens from ancient Swedish 
graves, which differ considerably from the recognised Swedish type, 
and still more so from those short or round-headed skulls sujDposed to 
have belonged to the so-called aborigines of Scandinavia. They are 
small narrow skulls with long sharp occiput and of much shghter and 
more elegant appearance than any of the Swedish skulls I have met 
with. 

To continue the account of the contents of tliis case. We have two 
or three specimens, each of Dutch, English, Irish, and Danish, and 
eighteen marked Gaelis and Cirlici, four Eolhungs, a noble Swediish 
family of the twelfth century, also thirty other Swedish skulls, chiefly 
of historical jDcrsonages. There is also one modern dolichocephalic 
Greek and eight ancient Romans. 

The two next cases contain crania from Africa, Asia and Polynesia. 
The Egyptians are represented by a fine series of seventy skulls, which 
seem to consist of two types ; the one, possibly female, offering a 
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decidedly European asi^ect, the other with remarkably quadrangular 
norma lateralis, flat temples directed somewhat inward below, and 
occiput compressed below, so as to form an acute angle. Besides 
these seventjr Egyptian crania, are also two derived from mummies, 
which present all the Negro characteristics. The further contents of 
these cases are one Copt, two Abyssinians, three Guanches, seven 
Semites (Arab, Kabyle, etc., one of the latter being a dried head), 
three Hindus, one Lascar, four Chinese (three adult and one boy), 
one Turk, oue Afghan, one Tartar, three Burats, one Calmuck, five 
Javanese, two Malays, two Macassar (Celebes), three short-headed 
Papuans, one Tahitian, seven Sandwich Islanders, four Affghans, one 
Nicobar Islander, one Dyak, three Australians, four Caffres, three 
Negi-oes and three of uncertain origin, probably negroid. Besides 
these a number of casts. 

The American crania are divided into dolichocephalic and brachy- 
cephalic. Of the former we have four Red Indians, one from Hudson 
Bay, four Greenlanders, eight Guaranis, two Aymara mummies, an 
Aymara skull, and the dried head of a Botocudo. The following are 
the American brachycephali ; — Three Red Indians (Sac, Minomeni 
and Comanche), four flat head Chinooks, three Aztecs, six men adults 
and oue child, three Pampas Indians, and two from Bahia. The 
last case to which I shall refer contains a very interesting col- 
lection of remains, chiefly of skulls and long bones, from chambered 
timruli of the stone age. They were obtained two or three years 
since during excavations, carried out under the superintendence of 
M. Hildebrand, tlie Swedish State Antiquary, in Western Gothland, 
and were taken from their deisositaries by Baron von Diiben, and M. 
Gustaf Retzius, who assisted at their explorations. The crania are 
eighteen in number, and all of them, with a single exception, and 
that, perhaps, was hardly an exception, instead of jDossessing the 
usual round Lapip-like form are long or dolichocejjhalic, and, in fact, 
diflfer in no marked degree, except in a greater narrowness of the 
posterior region, from the skulls of the existing Swedes. It is, of 
coiu'se, quite impossible to estimate the value of this discovery in the 
absence of minute details, but I am assured that the interments 
corresponded in all resjiects with tliose of all other similar chambered 
tumuli containing the remains of a brachycephalic pojDulation. It is, 
however, not to be imagined that this is the only instance in which 
dolichocephalic crania have been discovered in these tumuli, but I am 
not aware that any such extensive discovery of almost exclusively 
dolichocephalic skulls is on record. 

In another apartment of the museum there are set uj) between 
fifty or sixty comidete skeletons. Unfortunately I have mislaid my 
notes on this subject, and cannot, therefore, give any complete 
account of these specimens. Many of them are, of course, chiefly 
interesting to the surgeon and pathologist. The only ones of other 
than ordinary European individuals, which I remember at the present 
moment, are an Egyjjtian, a genuine Indian, a Negro, two or three 
Lapps of the usual stature, and one a giantess between seven and 
eight feet high. 
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The magnificent national museum recently erected in Stockholm at 
a cost of 2,:200,000 rioksthalers, and opened to the public last summer, 
contains a very extensive and vahiable collection of jJi'e -historic 
remains, second only to the unrivalled collection at Coijenhagen. 
The director, M. Hildebrand, the State Antiquary, has wisely restricted 
the objects exhibited to those discovered in Sweden itself, together 
with a few typical sisecimens for other countries. As I have not my- 
self made any special study of archaeology, I am utterly unable to 
offer any critical remarks on this collection from the anthropological 
stand point. The an-angement with stone, bronze and iron periods is 
rigidly canied out. The stone weapons are aiTanged into chisels, 
axes, knives, spear-heads, etc., exactly in accordance with the classifi- 
cation given of Scandinavian weaj^ons, etc., by Professor Nilsson in his 
Skandinavisker- Kordens Urinvanare. Illustrations of the various types, 
copied from Professor Nilsson 's works are on the table, and I need not, 
therefore, further allude to them. The bronze period is, as is well 
known, not much represented in Sweden, and seems to have been con- 
fined to the south. Those objects exhibited in the national museum 
present all the marked jjeouliarities of ornamentation so ably pointed 
out by Nilsson as characteristic of the bronze period. The iron age 
has been divided by M. Hildebrand into three periods, distinguished 
by the character of ornamentation, and also by the peculiar shapes of 
the stones used for sharpening weapons. The first period, Avhich is 
supposed to have ended about the fifth century, is also characterised 
by an oval shaped sharpening stone, and the second j)eriod by a label 
shaped one. The third period is not represented in the Swedish 
peninsida, but is confined to the island of Gothland. It corresponds 
more with the first than the second period of tlie peninsula. 

The very fine museum of the Swedish Academy of Science, lately 
re -opened, after a large augmentation and reorganisation, possesses a 
collection of so-called ethnological objects. This collection, which is 
attached to the botanical department of the museum, has not yet been 
ari-anged, and is not visible to the jiublic, but throiigh the kindness of 
Professors Loven and Sundvall I was allowed to inspect it. It con 
sists chiefly of articles of clothing of various savage and semi-civilised 
peoples, together with a few specimens of weapons, etc. In its piresent 
condition it is but of very slight scientific value, and I understand 
there is but small chance of any sufficient space being allotted to it to 
admit of its being properly displayed. 

The time at my disposal did not admit of my visiting the anatomi- 
cal museum at Upsala, which contains some few race-skulls, and has 
moreover, been recently enriched by the extensive collection of pelves 
of various nations, collected by the brother of Professor Anders 
Ketzius, Dr. Magnus Retziu.s, Professor of Obstetrics at his Caroline 
Institute of Stockholm. The town of Gottenburg can boast of a some- 
what extensive museum of a very miscellaneous character. The only 
objects of interest to the anthropologist are casts of race-skidls to the 
number of between fifty and sixty, and a large series of casts of indi- 
vidual heads taken for phrenological purpioses. The latter are I 
believe, chiefly English and American. 
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Previous to my visit to Sweden, I aocomisanied oiu" President, Dr. 
Hunt, to Christiania. Tliere we had an opportunity of inspecting tlie 
collection of antiquities belonging to tlie Norwegian iJniversitj'. The 
objects of high antiquity are divided, like those in other similar col- 
lections in the north, in accordance witli the stone, bronze, and iron 
theory. The stone instruments present the ordinary types, and were 
not of any special interest, owing to the fact that hardlj^ any of them 
were Norwegian, being almost entirely derived from Danish soil. 
There are a few implements, chiefly of bone, stated to be derived from 
Finnish, that is Lapponic, graves of the heathen period. The only 
object that struck me as jjeculiar W'as a pot-hook of reindeer horn, of 
which a rough sketch is on the table. 

Dr. Hunt has had the privilege of visiting other of the Norwegian 
museums, and will, no doubt, favour us with some remarks thereon. 

Mr. C. Caetbb Blake said he felt certain the Society had reason to 
congratulate themselves that one of their members, so well acquainted 
with Scandinavian literature, and otherwise so well qualified, had 
been selected by the Council to visit Sweden and collect information 
respecting Scandinavian anthropology. There were in some ancient 
Scandinavian skulls great variations. In the museiLm at Paris there 
were ten Scandinavian skulls more or less long, which had been 
described by M. Pruner Bey as having an index of sixtjr-three, some of 
them being very dolichocephalic. In the northern jjart of Sweden 
and in Norway round skulls were more common. Dr. Hunt, wdio 
accompanied Mr. Higgins, and went further north, found various 
individuals whose heads presented a cranial index far above the 
average, some of them being as much as ninety-six and ninety-seven, 
and exhibiting an extremely brachycephalic type. By examinations of 
this kind some fair notions might be obtained of the race character of 
the skulls of different nations, and when Dr. Hunt laid the results of 
his observations before the Society they would be able to estimate the 
value of such examinations. The contour of the twenty skidls he had 
alluded to in the Paris museum was especially Swedish. M. Pruner Bey 
remarked the enormous develoijment of the cerebellum inSwedish skulls. 
He (Mr. Blake) should be glad to know from Mr. Higgins whether a 
similar large development of that portion of the slvuU appeared in 
those in the Stockholm museum, when the collection was more 
numerous and might be assumed to be more authentic. He should 
be glad to know, also, whether thej' bore any resemblance to the doli- 
chocephalic skulls from the ancient peat beds, and the ancient river 
beds in Europe, particularly in England and Ireland. 

Mr. Groom Napier observed, in reference to the length of Scandi- 
navian skulls, that a friend of his at Bristol measured the heads of 
several Swedish sailors, and foinid that they were all of the dolicho- 
cephalic type. With respect to the size of the cerebellum, which had 
been mentioned by Mr. Blake, he said that the Scandinavians were 
remarkable for their musoixlar power, and the size of the cerebellum 
was supposed to corresjjond with the development of muscular power. 

Mr. Higgins said, in reply to Mr. Blake, that it was his intention 
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to read a paper on the subject some other evening, when the points to 
wliioli his attention had been directed would be noticed. He stated 
that there were scarcely any Norwegians in iStockholm, consequently 
he had no opportunity of measuring tlio skulls of that people, but his 
impression was that they were not bracliycephalic. Neither wore 
the modern Swedes extremely so, but they were so to a moderate 
extent. There were about 500 Swedish skulls in the Scandinavian 
museum, and not more than five of them were braohj^cephalic. 

On the Great Eace-Elements in Christianity. By the Eev. Dunbar 

I. Heath. 

The jjrinoipal divisions into which 1 propose dividing the subject 
matter of this essaj^ are, the area in which Christianit}' has maintained 
itself in existence ; the agents by whose activity it was originally 
propagated ; the principles, moral, social, and intellectual, which it 
has asserted ; and the imageiy in which it has clothed and orna- 
mented itself, too often, indeed, forgetting the value of this imagery 
as mere clothes, but not unmindful of the fact that the mass of man- 
kind will follow after a well dressed principle, no less than a well 
dressed gentleman or lady. 

Now, whatever may be the results at v\'hich I itiay arrive under 
these several divisions, and whether or not I may succeed in showing 
that a religion, which has been considered as essentially Semite, is, in 
fact, hardly Semite at all, I must at the outset protest that I am in 
search simply and solely of anthropological facts. If it shall turn 
out to be a fact, that the great Aryan race, the present possessors of 
Christianity, have received that religion at the hands of Semites, we 
shall admit such fact with wonderment, as the strongest known in- 
stance of the " sic vos non vobis" principle. Even as receiving wool 
from sheep, and eggs from hens, we are obliged to deprive these 
animals of that which does not reproduce itself by our taking it, so it 
would appear that, if we English, French, Greeks, Latins, Russians, 
etc., have really tali:en this religion from the Semites, there is none of 
it left for the original piossessors. Such a fact, if established, would 
be a fact in man's nature or historical development. It would be a 
fact of anthropology. And if, on the other hand, the jrrinciples, the 
proi>agators, or the imagery of this religion shoidd be Aryan, the 
antliropologist who establishes tliis to the satisfaction of his fellow 
students, will have established a fact of very great value, but a fact 
strictly within the domain of his science. 

That the area now actually covered by Christianity is within that 
of Aryanism is no new remark, and I shall spend but little time or 
space in enforcing it. Here and there we niaj^ have a few outsiders, 
such as the Copts ; but this ajspareutly exceptional case of the Copts, 
seems not so in reality. Here we have a small outlying non -Aryan people 
embracing and retaining a sort of Christianitj^. Why so 1 Because, just 
at that part of the world, there happened to be a non- Aryan principle 
strongly developed into practice. Egjq^t swarmed with solitary devo- 
tional, idle, demasculated hermits ; and there is nothing in the Aryan 
heart which nods substantial or even partial approval of the system 
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